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of the Twentieth Century," by Edward A. Birge ; "The Func- 
tions of the State University," by Paul Shorey ; "The Obliga- 
tion of the State toward Scientific Research," by Roscoe 
Pound; "A Present Need in American Professional Educa- 
tion," by Robert A. Millikan; "Spiritual Frontiersmen," by 
Francis J. McConnell and "The Spiritual Ideal of the Uni- 
versity," by Sir Robert Alexander Falconer. This latter part 
of the volume, unlike the first, deals with topics of general in- 
terest, outlining the broad underlying principles of the rela- 
tions of a State university to such professions as law, medi- 
cine and business. The last fifty pages of the book give a 
detailed account of the Centennial commencement, written by 
Ivy L. Chamness. It closes with a fitting address by Doctor 
Bryan to the Senior class. It is scarcely conceivable that 
such a valuable volume, the only one of its kind published by 
the university, should have neither title page, nor index. The 
paper is poor and the binding worse. 

Lessie Lanham 

Recollections of Early Days in Kansas; Volume II. Publica- 
tions of the Kansas State Historical Society. By Shalor 
Winchell ELDRIDGE, Topeka, 1920, pp. 235. 

This is a personal account of the writer's life in Kansas 
from 1855-1872. Shalor Winchell Eldridge* a native of 
Southhampton, Massachusetts, left his home for Kansas in the 
early days of the struggle. He was a free state man of 
sterling character and a great leader in the Kansas move- 
ment. He settled with his family in Kansas City where 
he took charge of the American House. He concealed sev- 
eral free state men for months. Among them was Gov- 
ernor Andrew H. Reeder, whom he protected at the danger 
of his life and that of his family. He aided Reeder in 
making his escape out of Kansas. He removed his family 
to Lawrence for a year as the society there was more con- 
genial to them than the border ruffian element of Kansas City. 
The sacking of Lawrence occurred during their stay. In 
1856 Eldridge made a trip to Washington on a mission to the 
President, to acquaint him of conditions in Kansas. He was 
appointed as one of the delegates to the national Republican 
convention which met in June at Philadelphia. He returned 
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to Kansas in the late summer with a company of northern 
emigrants by the Iowa route. After his return he figured 
prominently for the free state side in the Lecompton movement 
and the first free state legislature. He tells his experience 
in a very graphic and interesting way. The personal element 
makes the account more valuable. 

Mary Fletcher 

The Owl Sacred Pack of the Fox Indians, Bulletin 72, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, By 
Truman Michelson, Washington, 1921, 83 pages illus- 
trated. 

The text was written by Alfred Kiyana some seven years 
ago for Dr. Boas and by him placed in the Berlin Museum of 
Ethnology. It was translated into English by Horace Powe- 
shiek and has been corrected by the editor, Mr. Michelson. 
Both the original and the translation are printed, in parallel 
columns. Those interested in the Fox language will find the 
text one of the best sources of that language extant. 

The text starts out with a description of how the gens 
festival is conducted; it will be noticed that there is mostly 
dancing and smoking of the Catlinite pipe which every one 
uses — "even a child, or a woman is given a smoke — all maidens, 
little girls, men, youths, boys." After the word "o'no id tci" 
was pronounced all conversation ceases and all sit quietly. 
One reads an account of the winter festival at which time there 
is dancing and the bones are taken and "thrown at the foot of 
an oak tree on the north side where no sunlight will strike." 

In a brief description of the ceremony preceding a war 
party, we read of the various war songs, dances, their eating 
and their medicinal and wailing songs. 

The proceedings of the warrior, who is now on the war- 
path, is given ; the marvelous powers of the medicine in the 
sacred pack in causing death, and the effect that the flute has 
upon the enemy who "would be unable to move" are recorded. 
"The heads of the enemy would continue to be cut off while 
they were still alive." If the enemy made a sudden assault, 
or if the enemy is attempting escape, instructions are given : 
wide rivers can be made narrow and again wide by the mystic 
powers hidden in the sacred pack. 



